to attend the Monthly Meeting at Grange, 
(County of Tyrone), feeling a sympathy with 
the suffering seed in that place; the privileges 
of Christ’s sheep were shown forth, not the least 
of which was that of being enabled to distinguish 
his voice from that of the stranger, which they 
will not follow because he is a stranger—Christ 
leads his sheep at times into green pastures, and 
by the still waters, causes them to drink of Shi- 
loh’s brook that runs softly, brings them down 
to the washing pool, and up again, bearin 
twins, a meek and quiet spirit and love to G 
and their neighbor. When I sat down a restless 
spirit, (one who had been disowned) stood up 
and preached against the old prophet, but it was 
to me as a sounding brass, being void of that 
charity which thinketh no evil, but rejoiceth in 
the good in whomsoever it appeareth: my ser- 
vices in both meetings were I believe acceptable 
to some and brought peace to my own mind. 


humbled with a sharp attack of the enemy, lest 
I should be exalted or assume any glory to my- 
self, which justly belong to my gracious Lord 
and Master: shame and confusion of face was 
my portion. After breakfast, in my usual re- 
tirement in my chamber, I was mercifully com- 
forted with a fresh instance of Divine regard 
flowing into my soul, which healed my wounded 
spirit, showing to me that He can wound, and 
that He also can heal, blessed- and praised be 


his almighty and holy name, now and for ever. 
Amen. 


of these seasons of daily inward waiting on the 
Lord, they often extended to the space of two 
hours, and were made to him times of deep in- 
struction, or inward refreshment, or as he him- 
self expresses it, occasions in which he experi- 
enced something of what the apostle describes 
as “the renewings of the Holy Ghost.” The 
Editor, while selecting from these private me- 
morials, has been impressed with the excellence 
of John Conran’s example in this respect, and 
can hardly forbear expressing the desire that it | sentences, but they often bring with them a so- 
tay be more generally followed ; for while the | lemnity and peace to my own mind, Other dear 
leisure of many might not admit of such length- 
ened abstraction from their daily avocations, | panion in travail, can launch out into the deep, 
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none it ie believed, would be permitted to go 
unrewarded for dedicating such a portion of 
time, as they could rightly spare from their 
temporal duties, to seeking for that soul-sustain- 
ing food without which, the spiritual life must 
languish and decay—needful alike for all, but 
especially important for those who feel them- 
selves called upon like John Conran to become 
leaders and teachers of the people. ] 


whilst I can only keep near the shore with very 
little sail; if it were not for the evidence of life 
attending the morsel, I should be ready to con- 
clude I had lost ground, not comprehending the 
cause, and this language is sometimes uttered 
under great depression of spirit, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 

Seventh Month 8th—Week-day Meeting at 
Moyallen, a small company. I felt a concern 
to rest on my mind to show the loving mercies 
of God to mankind, and how unwilling He is 
that any should be lost to that great salvation 
that He hath prepared before the face of all 
men, to whom, for this gracious end and _ pur- 
pose, He hath given a portion of his own blessed 
Spirit, which, when they will not obey, He sends 
his servants, rising up and sending them. And 
He hath also given to us other tokens to warn 
us of his coming to judgment, the gradual decay 
of our bodies, natural faculties, and intellects; 
even these are often not sufficient to awaken us 
to a feeling so as to prepare us for our Lord’s 
coming. Ephraim, we read, had grey hairs 
upon him, yet he knew it not—also other states 
which that favored tribe was in, which prevented 
him from lending his ear to the instructing voice 
of God. My concern was warm for some pres- 
ent, and I had to express that the door was still 
open that they might enter in, and find bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on, that would cover 
their nakedness; but if the Master of the house 
should rise up and shut to the door, that they 
might knock and not get entrance, for his dec- 
laration is that his Spirit shall not always strive 
with man. If we let the day pass over our 
heads, and the night overtake us, we may then 
grope for the wall, and not be able to find that 
whereon we can rest, and I believe this might 
be the last call before the command goes forth 
to “let Ephraim alone,’—desiring that no one 
might say this is not for me, and shift, if they 
can, the weight from themselves to others; but 
turn to the Light, and as the disciples did form- 
erly ask, “ Lord, is it 1?” and the right one will 
feel this answer, “ Thou hast said it.” 

[In the Tenth and Eleventh months, he 
visited the families of Friends in Dublin, with 
John Kirkham, upon which he remarks:]— 
“Though I had the concern for some years on 
my mind, at times very strongly, yet I believe 
the right time was mercifully pointed out, and 
this I acknowledge with secret thanksgiving to 
Him whose counsel is wisdom, and his own 
works do praise Him. I entered the families 
greatly stripped, but in my silent waiting on 
that Fountain which never can be drawn dry, I 
was favored gradually to feel light to arise out 
of darkness, and by following it I was enabled 
to minister sometimes in little and low places, 
and at other times more plentifully, to my own 

eace, and I hope to the edification of others. 
i two meetings I was favored to unburden my 
mind in a full testimony against that prevailing 
and dangerous principle of infidelity which I 
fear has taken root in some minds amongst us, 
but it is to be feared more deeply among the 
people at large, I wag silent in thirty-three: 
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Third Month 22nd, 1819.—I am now removed 
by certificate into the bounds of the Monthly 
Meeting of Lurgan, and am settled in Moyallen 
in the family of my friend T. C. W., which feels 
to my satisfaction. It was in the Meeting of 
Lurgan, I first felt the principle of life and light 
which manifested to me my lost state and con- 
dition, and caused me to cry secretly for “a 
Saviour or I die, a Redeemer or I perish,’ — 
and it was in the Meeting of Lurgan that my 
mouth was opened the first time in a public tes- 
timony, for the Truth. The present state of this 
Monthly Meeting feels to me very discouraging 
—the ileum and Hurs are very few—their 
meetings for discipline composed of about eight 
or nine men—and a spirit gone forth that has 
laid waste some families that were once valiant 
for the Truth, whose influence has operated like 
the tail of the serpent to draw many down after 
them; the spirit of anti-christ is to be felt at 
times denying the Son to be of the Father in 
that fulness which He declared of himself—a 
depressing prospect for me, but no other ap- 
peared to open before me, and I was shut out of 
my two former habitations. Yesterday I stood 
up in meeting here with an opening on the 
necessity of having a true and living faith in 
God through the manifestations of the Divine 
Light, which is Christ, and though in my silent 
sitting, clear doctrine had opened to my view 
on that subject, I said but a few passages, when 
I felt a spirit of opposition and resistance, and 
sat down under my burden, sorrowful on their 
account. 

Fifth Month 3rd.—I returned from the Yearly 
Meeting in Dublin, which was large, our friend 
Benjamin White, was frequently and largely 
concerned in the meetings, and his companion 
John Pim. I was often in silence, being rather 
a burden-bearer than a testimony-bearer, but I 
hope was sometimes suitably opened into some 
of the states of the church. In the Select Meet- 
ing I had to exhort the members, as my fellow- 
laborers in the Gospel, to stand plumb upon the 
living Foundation, for if a pillar leaned to any 
side it showed weakness, or a disposition to slide 
off the foundation ; if that should happen, the 
pillar will be of no farther use in the house, but 
must be cast out. There were two members of 
that meeting, soon after removed from their 
stations. 

My offerings in meetings, though pretty fre- 
quent, yet are very short, sometimes only a few 
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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 353.) 
Twelfth Month 23rd.—I felt my mind drawn 


25th.—This morning early, I was deeply 


[Frequent mention is made in his memoranda 


Friends, with whom I am sometimes their com- 
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meetings, but at times the gift operated on me 
in silent tears, to my comfort, peace, and resig- 
nation; I believe it was good for me that I was 
there, and am thankful for the [Divine] aid in 
helping me to go forth under my varied exer- 
cises; the praise is due, not to me in any wise, 
but to the allwise and good Helper of those 
whose only reliance is upon his Divine support. 
J returned home with peace, but it was suc- 
ceeded by a trying state of poverty in our own 
meeting, and when apprehending myself re- 
quired to express anything in meeting, had to 
do it with a stammering tongue and faltering 
lips, and to close with very few words, very little 
being committed to me; but I abide with the 
little, and endeavor patiently to submit to the 
present dispensation, though at times these ex- 
pressions escape my lips, “ Hast thou forsaken 
me ?” 














Such cases we believe were not infrequently 
the experience of our early Friends. 

In view of the many causes which contributed 
to increase the sufferings of our early Friends, 
as detailed in the preceding numbers of this 
series, it is a matter of great interest to notice 
their unshrinking firmness, the boldness with 
which they maintained the Truth, and the in- 
vincible power of their faith in Divine protec- 
tion, which enabled them to go on in that path 
of duty opened to them. How inspiriting are 
the words of Edward Burrough, who in an ad- 
dress to his followers, witnesses for the Truth to 
them :—“ He that liveth forever is your Rock 
and sure defence, and salvation is appointed 
your walls and bulwarks; gladness is sown for 
you; yea, everlasting mercies shall you reap. 
Who is like unto you: a people saved by the 
Lord, elect and chosen, and redeemed? Praise 
ye the Lord, and glorify Him for evermore !— 
Clap your hands and sing for joy of heart!” 

Many of those who suffered for conscience’- 
sake in those days of persecution, have left on 
record their sense of the Lord’s goodness to 
them, who made the house of bondage like a 
palace to them, from the abundance of Divine 
consolation which he poured into their hearts; 
so that they could adopt the language of Wil- 
liam Leddra, written shortly before he was put 
to death by the hard-hearted persecutors in New 
England. After speaking of being filled with 
the joy of the Lord, so “that my spirit is as if 
it did not inhabit a tabernacle of clay, but is 
wholly swallowed up in the bosom of eternity,” 
he exclaims :—“ Alas, alas! what can the wrath 
and spirit of man, that lusteth to envy, aggra- 
vated by the heat and strength of the king of 
the locusts, which came out of the pit, do unto 
one that is hid in the secret places of the Al- 
mighty? or, unto them that are gathered under 
the healing wings of the Prince of Peace?” 

When Oliver Cromwell passed away from 
earth, the nation was soon prepared to welcome 
back Charles II to the throne occupied by his 
ancestors. Oliver’s rule had been that of the 
army, which supported him; and was distaste- 
ful both to the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, who were generally foolishly devoted to 
the House of Stuart, and to the Presbyterians, 
against whose intolerance he had protected the 
Independents. The force of circumstances, and 
the necessity for some stable government to pre- 
serve public order, had favored his assumption 
of the supreme power. But although his rule 
was in the main conducive to the public welfare, 
there was a perpetual menace to his government 
in the feeling that it had no constitutional au- 
thority. 

When Charles was proclaimed king, there 
was a general joy: but it may be doubted 
whether a nation ever rejoiced over a more 
worthless acquisition. 

Charles James Fox says of Charles the Sec- 
ond, “ He was unprincipled, ungrateful, mean 
and treacherous; to which may be added—vin- 
dictive and remorseless. I doubt whether a 
single instance can be produced of his having 
spared the life of any one whom motives, either 
of policy or of revenge, prompted him to de 
stroy.” 

Buckle remarks:—* With the exception of 
the needy profligates who thronged his court, 
all classes of men soon learned to despise a 
king who was a drunkard, a libertine and a 
hypocrite; who had neither shame nor sensi- 
bility ; and who, in point of honor, was unwor- 
thy to enter the presence of the meanest of his 
subjects. To have the throne filled for a quar- 


ter of a century by such a man as this, was the 
surest way of weakening that ignorant and jn. 
discriminating loyalty to which the people have 
often sacrificed their dearest rights. hus the 
character of the king, merely considered from 
this point of view, was eminently favorable to 
the growth of national liberty.” 

The vileness and debauchery of the king and 
his court, was speedily imitated by the people 
at large. 

Green, in his History of the English People, 
says, that on the restoration of Charles II to 
the throne, the whole face of England was 
changed in an instant. All that was noblest 
and best in Puritanism, was whirled away. Re- 
ligion had been turned into a system of politi- 
cal and social oppression, and it fell with 
that system’s fall. Godliness became a by-word 
of scorn. Duelling and raking became the 
marks of a fine gentleman; and grave divines 
winked at the follies of “honest fellows” who 
fought, gambled, swore, drank, and ended a day 
of debauchery by a night in the gutter. Life 
among men of fashion vibrated between frivolity 
and excess. The Duke of Buckingham is a 
fair type of the time; and the most character- 
istic event in the duke’s life was a duel in which 
he consummated his seduction of Lady Shrews- 
bury by killing her husband, while the countess 
in disguise as a page, held his horse for him and 
looked on at the murder. In mere love of what 
was vile, in contempt of virtue, and disbelief in 
purity or honesty, the king himself stood ahead 
of any of his subjects. 


(To be continued.) 
























































































(To be continued.) 






























































For “Tue Frienp.”’ 


Historical Notes—Second Series, 


(Continued from page 354.) 
ARBITRARY IMPRISONMENTS. 


Hallam, in speaking of the infringements on 
private rights, which existed in the more des- 
potic periods of English history, says, “ Not 
only the Privy Council in general arrogated to 
itself a power of discretionary imprisonment, 
into which no inferior court was to inquire, but 
commitments by a single counsellor appear to 
have been frequent.” These abuses gave rise 
to a complaint of the judges in the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth (a. p. 1591). 
This document states, that divers had been 
imprisoned for sueing ordinary actions; others 
have been committed and detained in prison 
against the law; others, after being discharged 
by the courts, had been re-committed to prison 
in secret places, &c. 

The infringements on personal liberty which 
were thus practised by the Government and its 
officers, was probably a survival of the powers 
claimed by the nobles in feudal times, who then 
possessed a certain jurisdiction over their vas- 
sals. The judicial power of the barons ex- 
tended even to the infliction of capital punish- 
ments, and their castles were generally furnished 
with dungeons and other appliances for the ex- 
ecution of their sentences. 

Isaac Penington was thus arbitrarily impris- 
oned by the orders of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
who had been much offended because I. P., in 
writing to him, had not used the term “ My 
Lord,” nor signed his letter, “ your humble ser- 
vant.” Accordingly, he applied to the deputy- 
lieutenant of the county, who arrested I. P., 
committed him to Aylesbury prison, and directed 
the jailor to keep him in custody during the 
pleasure of the Earl of Bridgewater. 

After suffering for nearly three years at the 
hands of this proud and implacable man, a re- 
lative had the case brought before the court in 
London, where, as there was no charge re- 
corded against him, he was at once set free. 

While in prison, Isaac Penington sent a letter 
to the earl, faithfully laying before him the 
wickedness of his conduct, and warning him of 
the danger he was in of punishment in the 
world to come for his cruelty. It contains a 
paragraph which shows the forgiving spirit of 
the sufferer :— 

“TI do not desire that thou shouldest suffer, 
either from God or man, on my account; but 
that thou mightest be guided to and preserved 
in, that which will’ be sweet rest, peace and 
safety to all that are sheltered by it.” 
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For ‘‘ Tug Frienp.” 

The following “straw in the wind” is clipped 
from The Episcopal Recorder : 

“ When H. L. Hastings, of Boston, lectured 
in Germantown the other evening upon the 
‘Inspiration of Scripture,’ there were only fifty 
persons present, although he had been an- 
nounced in nearly every church in the place; 
the pecuniary results of his address amounting 
to twelve dollars. Not long previous, however, 
an entertainment consisting of ‘a delightful 
little cantata, ‘a tambourine drill,’ and music 
by ‘a celebrated banjoist, nearly filled the 
large hall, and had to be repeated the following 
Saturday, passing to the credit of the Y. M. C. 
A. some $150.00.” 








































































Living Above the World while in It.—There 
is a large class of excellent female characters, 
who, on account of that very excellence, are 
little known, because to be known is not their 
object. Their ambition has a better taste. They 
pass through life honored and respected in their 
own small, but not unimportant sphere, and 
approved by Him, “ whose they are,” and whom 
they serve, though their faces are hardly known 
in promiscuous society. If they occasion little 
sensation abroad, they produce much happiness 
at home. 

These are the women who dignify and truly 
adorn society. The painter indeed does not 
make his fortune by their sitting to him; the 
jeweller is neither brought into vogue by furnish- 
ing them diamonds, nor undone by not being 
paid for them; the prosperity of the milliner 
does not depend on affixing their name to a cap 
or color; the poet does not celebrate them ; the 
novelist does not dedicate to them; but they 
possess the affections of their husbands, the at- 
tachment of their children, the esteem of the 
wise and good, and, above all, they possess his 
favor, “ whom to know is life eternal.” —Selected. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


What are the Needs of the Society of Friends ? 
(Continued from page 355.) 

George Fox especially impressed the neces- 
sity upon ministers “to meet and answer the 
witness for truth in every man’s heart.” We 
can never go deeper in others than what depth 
we have gone down to in ourselves. The Gos- 
pel of reconciliation does not only reconcile our 
soul to God, but as sin has darkened all our in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, so these must 
necessarily all be developed and elevated up 
into subserviency to the Master’s use. Our 
proper business is to keep our eye single to God, 
and with that we will have enough to do. There 
is no other beaten path than this of true eleva- 
tion, which commences at the lowest state of 
human misery, and continues with ample scope 
for yet increasing development, to the highest 
cultivated intellect and the purest mental and 
moral faculties. In this loving Christian pro- 
gressive state it is, that we see and learn spirit- 
ual things. The deeper our renewed ‘spirit is 
led into the solving of the Divine mysteries 
testified of in the sacred records, the more pro- 
found our inward silent waiting, and our entire 
dependence on the great “I am;” He is the 
head, we the members; his to speak, ours to 
listen; his to be active, creative, reforming, 
translating from darkness into light, ours in Him 
and by his grace, to be passive, submissive as 
the clay in the hand of the potter, remembering 
“T have set before you good and evil.” “Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve.” In this hum- 
ble, teachable state, let us approach and investi- 
gate the seven propositions of true Christian 
theology : 

First. “There is one God and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” 
“who gave himself a ransom for all to be testi- 
fied of in due time,” “ who is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of every creature.” 

Second. God said let us create man in our 
image, so God created man in his own image, 
man and woman created He them. 

Third. Thgy were created with a suscepti- 
bility to sin; with a conscious susceptibility of 
communication with God; and a free will to 
choose between good and evil. 

Fourth. With those faculties there was a 
second conflicting agent apart from God, called 
the Serpent, to tempt our first parents. ' 
_ Fifth. Being tempted, they sinned and fell 
into transgression. 

Sixth. Falling, they were first inwardly con- 
victed and condemned, secondly God himself 
examined, tried and proved guilty, the promise 
given, and then judgment pronounced, and they 
put forth out of the Garden. 

Seventh. The fulfilment of the promise: this 
includes the atonement to be testified of in due 
time, which even the 12 Apostles could not un- 
derstand till after Christ’s death, and therefore 
were not able openly and understandingly to 
proclaim, till after the Holy Spirit was given. 


FIRST PROPOSITION. 


There is one God and one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself a ransom for all to be testified of in due 
time. 

The feeling of standing upon holy ground 
vibrates through my soul in attempting to bring 
to public view some of the Divine mysteries of 
that which most eminently concerns our soul’s 
salvation; believing that, that which was writ- 
ten aforetime was written for our comfort, &c., 
to assist us in attaining to a clear and distinct. 





knowledge of that which may be known of God, 
God having manifested it in them. The Scrip- 
tures declare, “He that comes to God must be- 
lieve that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him.” And our 
Saviour says, “Every man therefore that hath 
heard and learned of the Father cometh unto 
me ;” “not that any man hath seen the Father 
save He which is of God, He hath seen the 
Father.” (John vi. 44, 46.) “If ye had known 
me yeshould have known my Father also ; from 
henceforth ye know Him and have seen Him.” 
These and many other passages definitely mani- 
fest the oneness in the Godhead, as it pleased 
God that in Christ should all his fulness be 
made manifest; and God commandeth the Son 
to be worshipped even as the Father. Heb. i. 5, 
14: “unto which of the angels said He at any 
time, thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee?” “ let all the angels of God worship Him,” 
“unto the Son, he saith, Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever.” Christ himself explains this 
mystery, “If he called them Gods, unto whom 
the word of God came, and the Scriptures can- 
not be broken, say ye of Him whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said I am the Son of God ?” 

Stephen and John, after the resurrection, saw 
Jesus sitting at the right hand of the majesty 
on high; yet early Friends always disclaimed 
the use of the expression three persons, as ap- 
plied to Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Paul 
says, the Lord is that Spirit ; God is indivisible, 
but He begets sons and daughters. It is that 
spirit that shall convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment;” “My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man, seeing that he 
is flesh ;” again, “all sin against the Lord shall 
be forgiven, but sin against the Holy Spirit shall 
never be forgiven; if any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” “I will send 
you another comforter, the Holy Spirit, it shall 
abide with you and teach you all things;” and 
things to come it shall declare unto you: this 
is a measure of the Spirit of the Father, that 
was given the firstborn without measure. “Ifa 
man love me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
Him and make our (mark our) abode with him. 

Can the eternal God be separated from his 
own Spirit. “My Father worketh and I work ;” 
and it is our coworking with our gift, minding 
our gifts and calling, that saves to the uttermost. 
The world is full of theological treatises on the 
“ offices” of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. If 
we work in faith for the true life itself, doctrines 
will be taught as we are able to understand 
them. “I give you to understand that no man 
can say Jesus is Lord but in the Holy Spirit ;” 
so the spirit proceeds from God through our 
Mediator into our hearts, yes down into the 
depths of darkness where the true light shineth 
and reaches the witness for God in every man’s 
conscience and lifts up the head, opens the eye, 
and draws us by and through the mediator to 
God himself. So, Christ is not only the Media- 
tor for us without, sitting at the right hand of 
God, but the mediator for us within us,—He to 
whom the Father hath committed all judgment. 
Paul says, Rom. i. 18, 22, “ Because that which 
may be known of God, is manifest in them ; for 
God manifested it to them for the invisible 
things since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are 
made, even his everlasting power and divinity, 
that they may be without excuse because that 
knowing God they glorified Him not as God, but 
became vain in their reasonings and their sense- 


less heart was darkened. Therefore the reason- 
ings of the darkened heart must be closed up by 
that spirit which is our vital breath. 

(To be continued.) 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


Among the Flowers. 


On the 20th of the Fifth Month, having to 
wait for a train about two hours at Wawa Sta- 
tion, on the Baltimore Central Railroad, I spent 
the time in exploring a piece of woods in the 
vicinity, and there met with several interesting 
plants. 

One of these was a small flower, supported 
on a slender stem of three or four inches in 
height. The whole plant was destitute of green, 
and of a light-yellowish or brownish color. It 
belonged to the Broom-rape family ( Orobanch- 
ace), none of which have green foliage; but 
in place of leaves have scales of the same color 
as the rest of the plant. They are all parasites 
growing from the roots of other plants. There 
are about a dozen genera and more than a hun- 
dred species of them; and they are found in 
many parts of the world, but are rare in India. 
They produce a great abundance of very mi- 
nute seeds. These will lie for many years in 
the ground without sprouting, unless they come 
in contact with the roots of the plant on which 
they will grow as parasites. There are many 
varieties of Broom-rape, but some botanists in- 
cline to the opinion, that they are not all dis- 
tinct species, but that some of the variations 
depend on the nature of the host to which they 
attach themselves. 

The plant which I met with was the Aphyllon 
———— one-flowered Broom-rape. 

cannot explain to the reader what connec- 
tion there is between the absence of color in 
these plants and the fact that they are all para- 
sitic in the manner of their growth. 

A species of this family, more common in 
this section of country, is the Beech-drop, so 
called because parasitic on the roots of the beech 
tree. It is larger and darker in color and con- 
siderably branched. 

In the same vicinity I found the three-leav- 
ed Nightshade (Trillium cernuum), or nodding 
Trillium—so called because the flower-stem 
which is fastened to the top of the main stem, 
among the three leaves which crown it, bends 
downward so as in many cases to hide the flower 
from view. This is the only species found in 
our section of the country—although west of 
the Alleghenies two showy species, with large, 
erect flowers, (one species white and the other 
red,) are quite common. The roots have emetic 
properties. The Trillium belongs to the great 
Lily family, of which there are more than 1200 
species. 

Growing near by were some plants, the visi- 
ble parts of which consisted of two rather large, 
rounded leaves, clothed with a soft covering of 
hair, which gave them a velvety feeling, and 
supported by the foot-stalks of six or eight 
inches long. On closer examination, the foot- 
stalks of these leaves were found to join close 
to the ground, and in the fork was a curious 
looking flower of brown-purple color. The 
root has an aromatic, pungent taste, and from 
this is derived its popular name, Wild Ginger 
(Aégarum Cunadensis). It belongs to a rather 
small natural family —the Aristolochiacea— 
which contains about 130 species, very common 
in the equinoctial parts of South America; and 
found sparingly in North America, Europe and 
parts of Asia. To this-family belongs the Vir- 
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ginia snake-root (Aristolochia Serpentaria), a 
medicinal plant, whose roots are considered an 
antidote in cases of snake-bite. 

It is a curious fact, that in various parts of 
the world, different species of Aristolochia are 
believed to be effective in counteracting the 
effects of snake poison. Of a South American 
species it is mel that if a portion of the root 
be chewed and introduced into the mouth of a 
serpent, it so stupefies it that it may for a long 
time be handled with impunity. 

Other species of this genus are said to be 
used by Egyptian and East Indian jugglers to 
stupefy the snakes with which they play, so that 
there is a concurrent native testimony from 
several remote parts of the world, to the effi- 
cacy of plants of this genus as snake anti- 
dotes. 

Humboldt mentions a species of Aristolochia 
growing on the banks of the Magdalena, whose 
blossoms measured four feet in circumference, 
and which the Indian children sportively drew 
on their heads as caps. 

In some parts of the woods were plants with 
slender stems about a foot in height, bearing a 
pair of opposite leaves near its middle, and 
terminated above with a simple spike of small 
white fringed flowers, loosely scattered on the 
stem. It was the two-leaved Bishop’s-cap (Mi- 
tella diphylla). All of the Mitellas are found 
in North America—but one of the species also 
grows in Siberia. They belong to the Saxifrage 
family, which are natives of mountainous tracts 
in Europe and the northern parts of the world. 

In due time the cars came and conveyed me 
to the neighborhood of West Grove, in Chester 
County. A Friend at whose house I called, had 
sown a parcel of ground with a blood-red clover 
(Trifolium inearnatum), which bas long been 
cultivated in Europe, but is only sparingly in- 
troduced into the United States. The brilliant 
color of the flowers render a field of it a very 
striking object. In the neighborhood of Lon- 
don it is sown on the stubble ground in the 
fall, and the crop is cut in the following sum- 
mer, in time for a late sowing of turnips. 

Among the plants which an exploratidn of 
a neighboring woods furnished, was the beauti- 
ful Priest in the Pulpit (Orchis spectabilis). 
The two rounded leaves of this plant spring 
directly from the root, and are four or five 
inches long. They are smooth, thick and some- 
what fleshy. Between them rises a spike of 
flowers of a bluish-purple color, mixed with 
white. The Orchis family is a very curious and 
interesting group, widely spread over the globe, 
except in the coldest climates—but especially 
abundant in the warmth and moisture of the 
tropics, where many of the species grow on 
stones and trees. The stamens and the style in 
this family grow together and form what is 
called the column. There are some 3,000 spe- 
cies belonging to the Orchis family, and the 
flowers assume the most curious and fantastic 
shapes, often resembling flies and other insects. 
In one species the column resembles a box, and 
the lip of the flower exactly fits it. When the 
flower opens, this lip stands fairly over the box. 
The moment a small insect touches its point, 
the lip makes a sudden revolution and makes 
prisoner any insect that the box will hold. 
When it catches an insect, it remains shut while 
the insect moves about; but if no capture is 
made, the lip soon recovers its position and the 
trap is again set. J. W. 


Daughters should in all things be trained to 
a different standard from that of the world. 
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SELECTED. 
A MOTHER'S CARES. 

Oh, who can tell the thousand cares a mother only 
knows, 

From earliest dawn of morning light till evening’s 
glad repose? 

The stitches and the steps she takes there’s nobody can 
count, 

Or number all her busy thoughts, and tell us their 
amount; 

But this I’m sure—from morning’s dawn till evening’s 
silent close, 

A mother has a thousand cares a mother only knows. 


Just see her little family—suppose it numbers nine, 

Who, eighteen scores of times a year, must breakfast, 
sup and dine; 

So often must the snow-white cloth upon the board be 
spread, 

For self and husband, daughters four, two sons and 
kitchen maid ; 

So often must each dish be washed, each fork and 
spoon and knife; 

Who wonders if the mother fades amid the cares of life. 


I said her little family,—’tis not so very small 

And yet’’tis hers, to wash, and bake, and brew and 
mend for all. 

She may have help; but who knows not most modern 
help removes 

No very heavy cares except “the fishes and the 
loaves ?” 

So week by week and year by year, to “ manage” her 
affairs, 

She meekly toils to guide the house amid a thousand 
cares. 


She’s not a moment’s time to waste, but steady as the 
clock, 

She knits the boys their winter hose, or darns a daugh- 
ter’s frock ; 

She’s waiter to a thousand wants, and hears a thousand 

leas, 

From Smee ones just home from school, or baby on 
her knees ; 

And not a bruise does one receive, but oh! she shares 
the smart, 

With all the deep warm sympathy that thrills a mo- 
ther’s heart. 


’Tis she that rocks the cradled babe with kind and 
patient. heart. 

The earliest at the couch of pain, the latest to depart ; 

She toils and toils the livelong day, and when she 
seeks repose, 

Her busy thoughts will scarce allow her weary lids to 
close. 

Whose ear like hers the whole night long attends each 
painful noise ?— 

The croupy breathing of her girls, the coughing of 
her boys. 


Nor will she from the summer’s heat or winter’s cold- 
ness shrink, 

But rises in the sultry night to give her children drink ; 

And when the wintry wild winds howl and urge the 
drifting storm, 

She’ll rise and spread an extra quilt to keep the chil- 
dren warm. 

There’s none so full of cares as she upon the wide, 
wide earth, 

And yet a mother is not prized one-half a mother’s 
worth. 


Forgive me, then, this fond attempt, from thoughts of 
other days, 

To rear to mothers’ memories a monument of praise ; 

For one yet lives upon the earth for whom my heart 
doth swell 

With filial gratitude and love that words can never tell. 

That one is she who gave me birth,—who, ’mid a 
thousand cares, 

Poured out, and still pours out, for me, a mother’s 
yearning prayers. 





THE HAPPY MAN. 


“Bespeak him one 

Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 
The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 
And occupied as earnestly as she, 
Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world. 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not, 
He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain.” 

—Cowper’s Task. 


SeLEctTEp, 
THE DOG OF SANDAY. 

A vessel was wrecked off the island of Sanday 
(Orkney,) in the early part of Fifth Month, 1864, 4 
Newfoundland dog, seeing a poor fellow struggling 
among the breakers, leaped into the sea, and havi 
seized in his mouth the upper part of his jacket, bore 
his head up, and swam odies with him. 


All day the furious tempest raged 
Along the Pentland shore, 

And the surges broke like green-wood smoke 
On the cliffs of Skerrymore. 


The sun was sinking in the west, 
Lurid and red sank he; 

While a little band stood on the land, 
And gazed along the sea. 


The farewell gleam of dying day 
Shone on a sailor’s form, 

As he clung to the deck of a surf-swept wreck, 
That drove before the storm. 


“ Alas! alas!” the gazers cried, 
As darker grew the sky: 

“ Must he find a grave ’neath the rushing wave ?— 
What a dreadful death to die!” 


A giant billow sweeps the deck— 
He has loosed his hold at last ! 

And his drowning cry comes thrilling by, 
Upon the stormy blast. 


See ! there speeds a dog, with leap and bound, 
Adown the rugged steep !— 

Ere the eye can wink, from the rocky brink, 
He plunges in the deep! 


High on the waves, and low between, 
He breasts the angry sea, 

Away from the shore through the stormy roar, 
Right onward swimmeth he. 


Speed, Oscar ! speed, thou noble dog! 
Upon thy fearful path ; 

Speed, Oscar ! speed, nor hear nor heed 
The raving tempest’s wrath ! 


He hath seized the sailor, ere he sinks, 
By the jacket collar tight ; 

And back to the shore, through the stormy roar, 
He strains with all his might. 


No word is spoken, nor breath is drawn, 
Among the little band, 

As through surf and spray he breasts his way, 
And gains the rocky land. 


They bore the sailor to their home, 
Where long in swoon he lay, 

And tears were shed and prayers were said 
By joyful hearts that day. 


Long, long, in Sanday’s lonely isle 
This story shall be told, 

And coming days shall hear the praise 
Of Oscar true and bold. 





The World.—How desirable to excite in the 
mind frequent thoughts of our Divine Redeemer, 
and of his estimate of that world on which we 
so fondly set our affections, and whose approba- 
tion we are too apt to make the chief object of 
our ambition. 





Dress a Domineering Temptation.—She who 
has been accustomed to have an early habit of 
restraint exercised over all her appetites and 
temper; she who has been used to set bounds to 
her desires as a general principle, will have 
learned to withstand a passion for dress and 
personal ornaments; and the woman who has 
conquered this propensity has surmounted one 
of the most domineering temptations which as- 
sail the sex. While this seemingly little cir- 
cumstance, if neglected, and the opposite habit 
formed, may be the first step to every successive 
error, and every consequent distress.— Hannah 
More. 
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For “Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents in the Life of Richard Davies. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


There are not a few modern Friends who but 
lightly regard what we of now-a-days call the 
“plain language.” It to them seems but a use- 
less cross. Some claim that as Friends = 
ean esteem it but lightly, in comparison wit 
things of greater importance. These arguments 
are to a large degree correct; yet it is a ques- 
tion if such reasonings do not, in many cases, 
practically lead to the position of simply beg- 
ging the question. Let us see what R. Davies 
says about it; for he was in this matter, as in 
many others, an exponent of the views of our 
early Friends. After giving in detail some of 
his reasons for saying thee and thou to every 
one, he says: 

“TI was conscientiously concerned to speak 
the pure language of thee and thou to every 
one, without respect of persons, which was a 
great cross to me; though it seems to some as 
but a weak and foolish thing; yet when the 
Lord lays the necessity of speaking the truth 
to all, in the language that God and his servants 
used, it comes to be of greater weight than many 
light and airy people think it is. 

“This necessity being laid upon me, I spoke 
to my master in that dialect; he was not of- 
fended at it, because he was convinced of the 
truth of it, and that it ought to be spoken to 
every one. But when I gave it to my mistress, 
she took a stick and gave me such a blow upon 
my bare head, that it made it swell and sore 
for a considerable time. She was so disturbed 
that she swore she would kill me, though she 
should be hanged for me; the enemy had so 
possessed her, that she was quite out of order; 
though, before-time, she very seldom if ever 
gave me an angry word. 

“The Almighty God put it in my heart to 
consider the cost, and that through tribulation 
I was to enter the kingdom of heaven. And I 
was faithful in this testimony I had to bear. 

The consideration was weighty with me, lest 
I should begin to take up the cross and to walk 
in this way, and should not be able to hold out 
to the end. The weight and burden that was 
upon me was great, having none in the country 
to be an help to me in the time of my exercise, 
but the Lord alone. I was very ready and 
willing to take hold of his promises; and my 
prayers unto Him were, That He would enable me 
to go through all things that He required. I was 
now first called a Quaker because I said to a 
single person, thee and thou, and kept on my 
hat, and did not go after the customs and 
fashions of the world, that other professors 
lived and walked in.” 

We may observe that this young man, at that 
time only about nineteen years of age, thus be- 
came a convinced Friend, in the most unfavor- 
able surroundings, and without any human 
friendship or approval to cheer him on his way. 

The anger of his mistress still continued, be- 
cause he would not conform to the language 
and customs of those around him. But he en- 
deavored to do well in all things, and therein 
was much comforted, remembering the Scrip- 
ture: “The righteous shall hold on his way, 
and he that hath clean hands shall be stronger 
and stronger.” Very often he feared that he 
should not be able to hold out to the end, as no 
one in the neighborhood was disposed or in- 
clined to assist him in his troubles with his mis- 
tress; but in course of time, the shameful abuse 
of this woman was moderated, and this con- 






































In a subsequent year, she became very ill, and 
declared she could not die until she had asked 
his forgiveness. He was in London at the time; 
but was sent for, and told her that he could 
freely pardon her, and prayed his heavenly 
Father to forgive her also. She recovered from 
this illness, was ever after exceedingly friendly 
towards him, and subsequently ended her days 
in peace, and was buried in a Friends’ burying- 
ground in Wales. 

It soon became common talk around Richard 
Davies’ old home, that he had become a Friend. 
His parents were much concerned, and their 
fears were confirmed by the parish priest, who 
told them that their son had gone distracted 
and had lost his senses. Soon he went to their 
home to visit them. They were worried to ob- 
serve that he did not, as was the usage of that 
age, go down on his knees to ask their blessing, 
and take off his hat to them. His father de- 
clared he would disinherit him, and said that he 
now expected nothing but that he would go up 
and down the country crying “ Repent, repent.” 
Thus he seemed about to be cast off for Christ’s 
and the Gospel’s sake. 

At length his mother came and looked at 
him, and saw that he still looked like her own 
child, and was not, as she had been told, “ be- 
witched.” She then had some religious conver- 
sation with him, which cheered her greatly. 
She quickly sought his father, and said to him, 
“ Be of good comfort, our son is not as was re- 


him yet.” 


Friends were in the early days tremendously 
aggressive. Thus we find R. Davies soon as- 
suming a position of antagonism to the errors 
of the professors of religion around him. In 
those days the clergymen of the Established 
Church of England were called priests, and the 
priests were particularly regarded by the Friends 
as men not Divinely called into the work they 
were engaged in. Indeed, at that time, the 
lives of many of them were so notoriously in- 
correct, that it was evident they were totally 
unfitted to serve as ministers of Christ. So this 
stripling early felt compelled to bear a strong 
testimony against a system, that at the same 
time was, unknown to him, being testified against 
by other young men in some of the adjacent 
counties of England. 

The morning following his return home; he 
went to the place of worship where the priest 
officiated who had so slandered him to his pa- 
rents. At the conclusion of the service, he 
stood up and asked the priest to make good the 
false doctrine he had just preached, and _re- 
quested him to prove that he was distracted, as 
the priest had falsely reported. But he was 
soon taken away to jail; where many came to 
see him and converse with him on religious 
topics. He says, “I spoke to them from the 
Scripture, which was much to their satisfaction, 
and we praised God that kept us in his fear and 
counsel.” The next morning he was taken be- 
fore the magistrate of Welch-Pool, and dis- 
charged. 

About this time another young man, named 
David Davies, was led, through association with 
the subject of this narrative, to adopt the views 
of the latter. He, too, began to suffer for his 
religious convictions. Because he could not go 
on his knees in formal and lifeless prayer, just as 
suited his father, the latter would himself arise 
from his knees, take a staff and violently beat 
his son. One cold, frosty night, this unnatural 
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ported of him; we hope to have comfort of 


The younger members of the Society of 





tinued during the rest of his apprenticeship. | and bigoted parent took the lad, and with a chain 
and lock, chained him out of do6rs. 


When about 22 years of age, R. Davies ob- 


tained permission to leave his business and go 
to Shrewsbury to attend a meeting that he under- 
stood was held there. He had never before been 
in a Friends’ Meeting. It was held in silence; 
yet as they sat in silence, their hearts were so 
touched with a sense of the Divine love and 
presence, that there was hardly a dry eye among 
them. At another meeting, in Shrewsbury, he 


for the first time heard a sermon from the lips 


of a Quaker; it was delivered by John-ap-John, 


whose words, he says, were “sound and pierc- 
ing.” 

Soon after this, R. Davies felt it required of 
him to attend a company of dancers, who were 
spending a night in merry-making. When he 
entered the room, the fiddling and dancing 


ceased. He then addressed them, admonishing 


them of their latter end. When he left, they 
parted with much love and peace, they thank- 
ing him for the exhortation he had delivered. 

Another time, he went to his old place of 
worship, where the Independents met, and after 
the preaching was through, he addressed the 
congregation. But the minister, who was also 
a magistrate, commanded him to be taken away ; 
and he went to sit under a tree near at hand, 
to mourn over the hardness of heart that pos- 
sessed his old friends who once were so loving 
and kind. As he sat there, it was revealed to 
him, that although they then put him out of 
their house, they would yet in the future come 
to own his doctrine, and that place would be- 
come a meeting-house for Friends. All this 
was, in future years, literally fulfilled. 

About this time, hé visited some of his former 
companions, three of whom were convinced as 
a result of his efforts. They four decided to 
organize a meeting; but as none had a house 
of his own, they determined to meet on a con- 
venient hill, as they lived several miles apart. 


There they met in silence, to the wonder of the 


country. He says: “ When the rain and weather 
beat upon us on one side of the hill, we went to 
the other side. We were not free to go into 
any neighbor’s enclosures, for they were so 
blind, dark and ignorant, that they looked upon 
us as witches, and would go away from us, some 
crossing themselves with their hands about their 
foreheads and faces.” But for various reasons 
the little meeting was finally discontinued, and 
he again was left without congenial associates. 
(To be continued.) 


Free Rum on the Congo, and Free Beer in South 


America. 

The constitution adopted at Brussels for the 
Congo Free State, contained a clause forbidding 
trade in slaves, firearms, and alcohol. Eighteen 
governments were represented in the Brussels 
Congress, and unanimous consent was required 
to ratify the Constitution. All have done so, 
we understand, with the single exception of the 
United States. The Senate had the treaty be- 
fore it five weeks before adjournment at the last 
session, but it failed to ratify it, and because of 
that failure the devastation of the Congo Free 
State continues. What that means is indicated 
by the fact that over ten million gallons of 
liquor were shipped into Africa from various 
countries in the year ending June 30, 1886, and 
the shipments have been steadily increasing 
since. From the port of Boston, 737,650 gal- 
lons were shipped in that year. 

What this sort of thing means is seen from 
the following extract from a letter written not 
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long since to W. T. Hornaday, author of “ Free 
Rum on the Gongo,” by Dr. Sims, chief of the 
Livingstone Inland Congo Mission: 

“ Besides the giving of rum in payment for 
goods or food supplies, it is employed in a whole- 
sale way as presents. The traders keep their 
‘runners’ on the roads frequented by natives, 
whom they bribe with liquor to trade only with 
their masters. The moment natives with pro- 
duce arrive in a merchant's yard, they are 
liquored all round. All contract dues, and 
ground rents, are made payable more than half, 
or, as is often the case, wholly in demijohns of 
rum and cases of gin. * * * 

“Tt is a sad thought that where five years 
ago liquor was unknown and never asked for, 
the natives now beg for it, and nothing else can 
better ingratiate one into their favor. As for 
the kings near the seaside trading-houses, intox- 
ication is about their normal condition. When 
I was assisting to conduct a mission at Banana, 
the port of the Congo, it was difficult to get the 
natives to assemble in a sober state on Sabbath 
morning.” 

The effects of liquor on the natives is thus 
described by Stanley : 

“The very atmosphere (of the Congo Free 
State,) seems to be fatally hostile to the physique 
of men who pin their faith to whiskey, gin and 
brandy. They invariably succumb, and are a 
constant source of expense. Even if they are 
not finally buried out of sight and out of memo- 
ry, they are so utterly helpless, diseases germi- 
nate with such frightful rapidity, symptoms of 
insanity are numerous: and with mind vacant 
and body semi-paralyzed, they are hurried home- 
ward to make room for more valuable substi- 
tutes.” 

Such is the work for whose continuation the 
Senate of the United States is responsible—the 
leaders of both parties sharing in the responsi- 
bility. No wonder the church conferences are 
denouncing the disgrace, and no wonder the 
Secretary of State has endeavored to secure 
further time for ratificatidn of the treaty,— 
which endeavor, we are glad to see announced, 
has been successful, so that another chance will 
be given in the next Senate. 

This African affair is bad enough, but the 
South American affair is, in one respect at least, 
worse. The former is a result of inaction, the 
latter a result of deliberate action. That the 
State Department, in the present condition of 
public feeling, should deliberately instruct all 
our consuls in South American countries to 
apply themselves to the securing of facts and 
offering of suggestions to aid in “enlargement” 
of the American beer trade in those countries, 
and then should publish for gratuitous distribu- 
tion the replies of these consuls, telling how 
brewers can increase their shipments and intro- 
duce the sale of beer by the glass among these 
people, is something amazing. 

There are many signs that the churches are 
awakening to the enormity of the disgrace 
that has been fastened upon the nation. But 
the organs of the church, the religious press, 
which ought to be speaking out in thunder 
tones, are, with a few exceptions, uttering noth- 
ing but timid whispers, and in some cases not 
even that much. 

Lost, strayed, or stolen, the national conscience! 
—The Voice. 


—————a 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
The Tutu is a poisonous bush, common all 
over New Zealand. It has strong, light stems, 
generally about eight feet high. The berries, 
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which grow in clusters, are reddish-brown in 
color, juicy, and have a tempting appearance 
when ripe. Cattle, horses and sheep are some- 
times killed by eating the shoots, going mad and 
dying in convulsions. There have been several 
cases of children being poisoned through eating 
the berries, yet if the berries are put in a piece 
of muslin and soaked, no harm will result. 

Once an elephant belonging to a menagerie, 
camped very near the Waitake River, was 
turned out in a paddock by the river side to 
amuse himself. There were numerous clumps 
of tutu about, and the elephant tore up large 
armfuls with his trunk and devoured them. 
Some one saw what he was at, and went and 
told the proprietor, warning him of the danger 
to which the elephant was exposed. The pro- 
prietor rushed out to bring him away, but it 
was too late. When he approached the animal, 
the poison had already commenced to work, 
and the gigantic beast, lifting his trunk, let off 
a series of terrific trumpet-blasts. Next he 
began to dance and spin around in a marvellous 
manner; and finally he charged into the river, 
where, after lashing the water furiously and 
trumpeting for a few minutes, he spun around 
again several times and dropped dead. 

White Rope Fibres.—The chief supplies of 
these fibres have been obtained from the Philli- 
pine Islands, under the name of Manilla hemp; 
and from Yucatan, under the name of Sisal 
hemp. This last is obtained from the leaves 
of an aloe (Agave rigida). Of latter times, 
another fibre has been introduced into the Lon- 
don market from Bombay. It is prepared from 
the leaves of another species of agave (A. vivi- 
para), a native of America, but naturalized in 
India. The plant is principally used in India 
in making hedges, for which it is well adapted. 

An Unusual Spectacle Recently Witnessed near 
the Arctic Ocean.—In 1888, John W. Kelly dis- 
covered on the northeast coast of Alaska, emp- 
tying into the Arctic Ocean, just above Cape 
Lisburne, a new river which has been named 
the Pitmegea River. The river and its narrow 
valley are very winding, and the natives say 
they can ascend it for a distance of 40 miles. 
This stream has not previously appeared on the 
charts. Kelly ascended the river for a distance 
of 25 miles, where he found a large glacier 
emptying into the river. The glacier faces 
southward and receives the full benefit of the 
sunlight during the short polar summer. Gales 
have deposited on the glacier particles of soil 
and seeds of plants to a depth of from four 
inches to a foot. The snowfall of winter soon 
vanishes before the June sun. Then vegetation 
on the glacier is warmed into life, and in a re- 
markably short time the brown crust of soil is 
covered with a robe of green and with bright 
flowers, such as buttercups, dandelions, daffodils 
and yellow poppies. There are also some hardy 
grasses, whose roots penetrate the light covering 
of soil. A few Arctic willows are also seen, but 
they grow only a foot in length and trail along 
the ground. 

Such a spectacle is not often witnessed in the 
Arctic regions. The mass of green, diversified 
by the brilliant colors of Arctic flowers, has 
only scanty depth of soil to flourish in, and 
covers, like a carpet, or a brilliant robe, 
the great ice mass on which the soil rests.— 
During the summer the ice front melts away, 
leaving the protruding soil above it like the 
eaves of a house. When it protrudes too far 
for the strength of the grass roots, it topples 
over into the river.—N. Y. Sun. 

Honey.—At a meeting of the Linnean Society 


of London, — Christy exhibited and described 
some specimens of honey from different coun. 
tries. “Arbutus honey,” from Turkey, is said 


to produce great drowsiness and sleep. “ Euca- 
lyptus honey,” from Mount Barker, Adelaide, 
Australia, is said to possess valuable therapeutic 
properties; “ wool-honey,” from the Euphrates, 
is really honey-dew, collected from the leaves 
of oaks, and deposited by aphides. 


Items. 


The Laplander’s Bible—The Lapps have the 
Bible in their own tongue, and few stories are more 
interesting than the account of its translation, 
Over thirty years ago a series of religious riots took 
place in a number of villages in Lapland, and* 
among the rioters was one Lars Haetta. Durin 
the riots several homicides occurred, and Lars an 
some other of his companions were committed to 
prison on a charge of murder. They were found 
guilty and several were hanged, but in considera- 
tion of his youth Haetta was condemned to life- 
long imprisonment. Commiserating his condition, 
his keepers and the prison chaplain extended to 
him such favors as could safely be granted to a 
life-long prisoner, and finding them rewarded by 
good conduct, took especial pains to teach him to 
read and write. Lars became interested in the 
Bible, grew day by day more fond of reading it, 
and finally formed the bold project of translating 
it into his native tongue. Through many weary 
years the labor went on, for Lars was no great 
scholar, and the Lapp language, as may be readily 
supposed, is not a fluent literary medium of thought, 
But finally the work was done, the Bible translated 
and printed in the language of Lapland, and the 
remainder of Haetta’s sentence was commuted, 
He was living as late as 1870, and though an old 
man was still active, and often served parties of 
travellers as a guide.— Boston Transcript. 


Effect of Fortune Telling.—The wife of a promi- 
nent Lake Shore official has been committed to the 
insane asylum after a visit to a fortune-teller, who 
predicted that her husband would be killed on the 
railroad. She becamea maniac in less than twenty- 
four hours. This is the kind of work fortune-tellers 
are doing, besides insinuating all kind of things to 
the discredit of husbands and wives. Twelve young 
students in a female seminary of the first class went 
to see a fortune-teller in sport. While much that 
the hag said was mere gibberish, she made such 
statements concerning the future of five of the girls 
as have tortured them ever since, though they all 
say they did not believe in it. It must be a stupid 
fortune-teller who cannot hit right quite frequent- 
ly, for sickness, losses, misunderstandings, estrange- 
ments, disappointments come to most people, and 
also a certain proportion of successes.— Christian 
Advocate. 


A gentleman in Buffalo many years ago promised 
his nephew $5,000 if he would neither chew, smoke, 
drink, nor gamble until he became of age. The 
conditions were agreed to, and after the death of 
the uncle, the executor having refused to pay the 
claim, the case was tried in Court and finally de- 
cided in favor of the nephew. Noone should prac- 
tice virtue for money. Virtue itself is worth more 
than gold. Yet this young man is not the first one 
who has made money by avoiding vices. The best 
security one can have for worldly progress and 
prosperity is the promise that “ Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.”—Selected. 


Love the Brotherhood.—Some professing Chris- 
tians have such a dread of bigotry and sectarianism 
that they go the opposite extreme. They lose all 
special interest in and affection for the particular 
denomination to which they belong. They take 
pride in their liberality. They could be as much 
at home in one church as another. This spirit is 
highly commended by some ministers, and espe 
cially pleasing to those that are without. There is 
danger at this point. A church member who is not 
bound to his own denomination by peculiar ties of 
interest and affection will probably be of little value 
to any denomination. The effort to find common 
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ground on which all Christians may stand and 
work together is commendable to a certain extent, 
put when it goes so far as to require our members 
to lay aside their peculiar doctrines and distinguish- 
ing characteristics it becomes mischievous. All 
the fiber has been eliminated from many modern 
Christians by this process. Let us have fraternity 
and co-operation, but let us not abandon distinctive 
features which have always been our strength, in 
order to become like others. 





WE may justly consider heaven as our great 
aim and end; but neglect to seek after the eter- 
nal happiness thereof, by obedience to the law 
of “the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” which 
the Apostle declares “set him free from the law 
of sin and death.” 


me 
For “‘ Tug Frienp.” 


Weather Report for Fifth Month, 1891, at 
Westtown, Pa. 


Mean Barometer, 30.071. 
Highest “ 30.421 on 21st. 
Lowest “ 29.720 “ 20th. 
Mean Temperature, 58.°6. 
Highest - 88.°4 on 11th. 
Lowest = 33.°5 “ 6th. 


Greatest daily range of 

Temperature, 35.°5 on 10th. 
Least daily range, 7...” em 
Total precipitation, 3.04 inches. 
Number of days on which rain fell 10. 


Number of clear days, 5. 
Number of fair days, 15. 
Number of cloudy days, 11. 


Prevailing direction of wind— West. 

Greatest velocity of wind 18 miles on the 17th. 
Thunder storms on the 11th and 20th. 

Frost on the 6th. 
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A Friend in California has kindly sent us a 
copy of an epistle addressed “To our absent 
members and other Friends in isolated situations,” 
issued by the Annual Meeting of Friends in 
Tasmania, in the Third Month last. 

The letter accompanying it says: “To my 
mind, it is a remarkably fresh, lively and appro- 
priate epistle, giving evidence of the hopeful 
condition of the body of Friends who could 
issue it.” 

We transfer to our columns a part of it, de- 
siring that those of our members to whom it 
may come, who are living remote from their 
brethren and out of reach of the advantages 
Which flow from frequent religious intercourse 
with fellow believers, may feel that they are not 
thereby cut off from a participation in the 
responsibilities attached to snalentie in the 
Church of Christ. If they have reason to be- 
lieve that their outward habitation is that which 
their Divine Master has appointed for them, 
they may rest satisfied in the assurance that 
it is his will that they should hold up a standard 
for the Truth in that place; and, according to 
the measure of grace received, there promote 
his blessed cause by an upright and godly life, 
and by such efforts to spiritually help the com- 
munity around them, and its individual mem- 
bers,as the Lord directs and enables them to do. 

Such a course of life will not only be a means 
of keeping themselves alive in a religious sense, 
but will be a source of strength to the body to 
Which they belong, raising a testimony in the 
hearts of others that this is a people favored of 
the Lord. 

Such outlying members, although they have 
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also peculiar risks and temptations, are often 
so situated as to be able to do more for the 
cause of Christ than those who are in the 
midst of large communities of fellow professors. 
They are centres of influence and channels 
through which the religious concern of the 
Church is enabled to reach those who would 
otherwise be out of the range of its influence. 

Dear Friends, who are thus living among 
people outside of our own fold, be not discour- 
aged, but remember, if faithful, you are as truly 
a part of the Church of Christ, as if your habi- 
tation was in the midst of the body. On you, 
equally with any others, rests the responsibility 
of upholding the Lord’s cause, and being as 
lights to the world. 

The epistle referred to is as follows:— 


Dear Friends:—During this Annual Meeting 
our hearts have gone out to you, our dear absent 
Friends, in much fellowship and loving interest. 
In sympathy with you who dwell alone and who 
are unable to leave your home to join in brotherly 
communion, we have desired to make you sharers 
with us, so far as may be, in the benefits which 
come through a united exercise of spirit. And we 
feel that we cannot do this better than by encour- 
aging you, by comforting you with the comfort 
wherewith we have been comforted by God ; indeed 
we have been made renewedly sensible that it is 
only as we ourselves have known something of the 
hindrances to spiritual growth to which we would 
minister, and have received comfort and good hope 
through grace, that we can effectually make known 
the consolation which aboundeth through Christ, 
who together with comfort gives strength unto 
every good work and word. And some of us have 
found that while discouragement has come through 
looking too much at our difficulties, not trusting to 
the mercy of Him who hath chosen our inherit- 
ance for us—that whilst loss has come through 
seeking too much help from our brethren, and 
through deploring the absence of it; that, on the 
other hand, strength has been received when we 
have been willing to render help to others. In 
true fellowship it is impossible that help can be one 
sided—‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” said an 
apostle, “and so fulfil the law of Christ.” This 
law of the kingdom is often forgotten ; and it is just 
possible that the Church has lost strength through 
looking upon its isolated Friends only as members 
to be Built up with assistance given in various 
ways ; not considering that anything can come from 
them in return. Yet, at various times in the world’s 
history it has been the people inhabiting secluded 
valleys and solitary places, who held fast to the 
simplicity which there is in Christ; when the large 
communities, trusting to human learning and tra- 
dition, went astray after their own inventions. 
Even in the present day, notwithstanding the re- 
turn of the Church towards. the immediate teach- 
ing of Christ himself, the isolated Christian will 
probably have an important place to fill. We have 
only to think of the hurry of life, caused by the in- 
creasing competition in business, and by the quick- 
ening of all human work to the greatest possible 
pace, to understand the need of counsel from the 
quiet cool valleys where the dew remains long. 
And they who, in the busy centres, actively main- 
tain the Church organization, whilst perplexed 
with cares which come daily upon them, work 
more effectively in their service for Christ when 
supported by the help and sympathy of their coun- 
try Friends; just as these in their isolation are 
cheered and strengthened when given participation 
in the quickening, arousing and constraining in- 
fluences which are felt in all rightly oneal as- 
semblies. May we each in our several allotments 
have a care to take our right share in the service 
of giving instruction, comfort and edification toward 
the spreading and advancement of the Truth. If 
we believe that God hath chosen our inheritance 
for us, we shall also come to know that He has not 
left us without a service for Him. And as in the 
early days the scattering abroad of the disciples re- 
sulted in a wider proclamation of the Gospel of 
Christ, so in the present day the dispersion of his 


followers throughout every portion of the world 
should hasten the establishment of his kingdom on 
earth. The service of each one is not necessarily 
in vocal utterance; and amongst the many minis- 
tries devolving upon the members of the body of 
Christ, that which may be little in the estimation 
of man, if performed in love to Jesus and with a 
single eye to his glory, will not fail to be owned 
and blessed of Him. We do well to notice that in 
the lives of men narrated in Holy Scripture the 
faithful obedience for which they are remembered 
was rendered in and through their daily duties, 
done as unto God—through faith they subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained the 
promises. The most notable instance was that of 
Abraham whose life throughout was a witness for 
God ; going to the land of promise without know- 
ing whither he went; dwelling there without any 
possession in it ; living in the consciousness that he 
would be the father of a great nation, when as yet 
no child was born unto him ; doing his daily work 
as necessity arose, but regulating it by Divine 
guidance, feeling that much depended how and 
where the ordinary necessities were supplied — 
faith thus manifested God reckoned unto him for 
righteousness. So may the Christian dwell in the 
land of promise looking for new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness; and 
testify by bis daily actions that he looks forward 
to a time when there shall be a fulfilling of God’s 
gracious promises to his people. Such an one 
will not be without the comforting assurance that 
he is-the friend of God, because he sees the 
promises and embraces them. And he who thus 
bears witness for God is as truly his messenger as 
he who gives public testimony by word of mouth— 
the one may prepare the way for the other, the one 
may be the sower the other the reaper; and it is 
sometimes the happiness of the sower and the 
reaper to rejoice together. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Government has notified its 
agents on the seal islands in Behring Sea to stop the 
killing of seals by the North American Commercial 
Company, when it has taken 7500. It is said that 
material progress is being made toward a temporary 
settlement of the Behring Sea question. 

Some time ago Collector Phillips, of San Francisco, 
secured a list of whalers who had obtained large quan- 
tities of whiskey at Honolulu and then sailed for 
Alaska. The revenue cutters Rush and Bear have 
been instructed to overhaul all the whalers, and all 
whiskey, except small quantities for medical purposes, 
will be seized wherever found, in order to keep liquor 
away from the natives. 

The schooner C. F. Hill has arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from Kodiak, Alaska. She brings news that the 
grippe is creating great havoc among the natives. 
Hundreds have died. There are no doctors and no 
medical stores. The catch of sea-otters, on which they 
depend for a living, is also poor. 

The Chilian transport Itata arrived at Iquique on 
the 4th instant, and was delivered to the American 
war-ships. The cruiser Charleston arrived at Iquique 
at noon the same day. 

The Director of the Mint, assisted by a committee 
of artists, has examined nearly 300 designs and models 
for new silver coins submitted in response to the De- 
partment’s circular. When the inspection was con- 
cluded it was unanimously agreed that, while many of 
the designs were meritorious, there was no one that 
could be considered enough of an improvement on 
present coins to justify a change. The designs were 
all rejected and will be returned to the senders at once. 

Secretary Foster had a conference in New York on 
the 4th instant, with bankers and brokers, and, after 
discussion, a resolution was adopted declaring it to be 
to the interest of the country at large to extend the 
maturing 44 per cent. bonds at the rate of two per cent., 
payable at the pleasure of the Government. 

The total gold taken in New York for export during 
last week was $7,350,000. 

At an anniversary meeting of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, held in Washington on the 
7th instant, a resolution was adopted censuring the ac- 
tion of Secretary Blaine in issuing in Tenth Month last 
a circular instructing the United States Consuls in 
the South and Central American States to report to 
the State Department the best means of introducing 
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American beer into those countries, and various other 
information connected with the beer and malt trade. 

In one district in San Francisco the liquor saloons 
are said to average 24% to the block. 

A shock of earthquake from southeast to northwest, 
accompanied by a rumbling noise, was felt in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, on the morning of the 7th 
instant. 

An expedition to North Greenland for scientific ex- 
ploration purposes, started from Brooklyn on the 6th 
inst., in the brigantine steam whaler Kite. Lieutenant 
Peary is in command, who is accompanied by his wife 
and a number of scientific men, who expect to be 
absent one or two years. Several members of the 
Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia act as 
an escort, expecting to return home in the Ninth 
Month next. : 

Over half of the United States was simultaneously 
soused in water on the night of 3rd inst., and the edge 
of the great spot of wet was made ragged with a cy- 
clone in the northwest. Soaking rains were in pro- 
gress, accompanied with driving winds to New York 
on the one side, to New Orleans on the other, stretch- 
ing beyond St. Paul and Minneapolis to the north, 
and in the west for an indefinite distance. Milwaukee 
reported the worst electrical disturbance on record, 
making telegraph and telephone communication im- 
possible, except at brief intervals. 

A despatch from Deadwood, South Dakota, says that 
one of the worst rain and hail storms in the history of 
the Black Hills occurred on the night of the 4th inst., 
doing a vast amount of damage in that vicinity. All 
the mountain streams were greatly swollen. Gold 
run creek was overflowed and washed out the roadbed 
and grade of the Deadwood Central Railroad fer 3000 
feet. Two weeks will be required for repairs, and dur- 
ing that time no trains will be run. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 397, which 
is 13 more than during the previous week, and 68 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 202 were males and 195 females ; 52 died 
of consumption; 24 of pneumonia; 22 of diseases of 
the heart; 21 of marasmus; 19 of inflammation of 
the brain; 15 of apoplexy ; 12 of convulsions; 11 of 
diphtheria; 11 of cancer; 10 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels and 10 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 44’s, 1003; 4’s, reg., 1194; cou- 
pon, 1203 ; currency 6’s, 119 a 120. 

CoTron was quiet and unchanged. 
a basis of 9} cts. for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $19.50 a $22.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, $19.00 a $19.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$3.90; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.00 a 
$4.25; No. 2 winter family, $4.35 a $4.60; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.75 a $5.15 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.75 a $5.10 ; Western winter, straight, $5.00 a 
$5.25; winter patent, $5.30 a $5.60; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.75 a $5.15; Minnesota, straight, $5.25 a $5.50; 
Minnesota patent, $5.50 a $5.75; do. do., favorite 
brands, $5.85 a $6.00. Rye flour was quiet and steady 
at $4.80 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grarin.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.07} a $1.083. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 663 a 67 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 53} a 533 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 64 a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 6 
cts.; medium, 53 a 5% cts.; fair, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 
4 a 43 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 4} cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.—Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 4} a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 34 a 4 cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3} cts. ; spring lambs, 7 a 10 cts. 

Hoes were in fair request at 6} a 7 cts. for Western. 

ForrIGn.—Both Houses of the British Parliament 
have passed a bill to enable the Queen to make special 
provision for pe pean the catching of seals by her 
subjects for a limited period. 

The census of London shows a population of 4,211,- 
056. The outer ring hasa population of 1,422,276. 

The census of Ireland, just completed, shows a total 
population of 4,706,162. Of this number 2,317,076 are 
males and 2,389,086 females. The total shows a de- 
crease in population during the last decade of 468,674. 
The Roman Catholics number 3,549,745, a decrease of 
411,146 during the last decade. The Protestant Epis- 
copalians number 600,830, a decrease of 38,744; Pres- 
byterians, 446,687, a decrease of 24,047, and the Metho- 
dists, 56,235, an increase of 6,396. 

The trial of certain persons who charged Sir Wm. 
Gordon-Cumming with cheating at a game of cards, 
called baccarat, has been concluded, and a verdict of 
“not guilty” rendered by the jury. The London cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Times, in his despatches of the 
6th instant, after describing the universal excitement 
the trial has occasioned, says: “Most prominent in 
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everybody’s mind, so far as the conversation every- 
where indicates it, is the cruel chance revelation that 
the Prince of Wales brought his own baccarat coun- 
ters with him to Tranby Croft, and that the rule 
made by the master of the house against playing that 
game under his roof, was suspended to gratify his 
Royal Highness, I doubt if anything in the Prince’s 
whole career has hurt him so much in public estima- 
tion as this. That the heir to the English throne, a 
man who has a grandchild, should ask to have a thou- 
sand-dollar-limit game made up for him in which the 
majority of the male players were youngsters, when 
he knew his host had forbidden the game on the very 
account of these young men, seems really too bad for 
even the sporting classes to endure.” 

A despatch from London, dated the 2nd instant, 
says: General Stewart Stanley, of South California, 
announces that he has discovered the law of variation 
of the maximum tension of aqueous vapor, a princi- 
ple hitherto regarded as impossible of discovery. It 
would thus appear that after a hundred years of re- 
search, science has finally solved one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of terrestrial physics, and that we can 
now legislate for the control of the atmosphere and of 
the steam engine. 

The statistics of German emigration for the first 
quarter of 1891 show that 41,692 persons emigrated to 
America in that time. This is the largest number on 
record for six years. 

The city of Vienna was visited by a severe thunder 
storm on the 3rd inst. Thirty-six buildings were 
struck by lightning, and two children were killed and 
many people were badly injured. Portions of the 
suburbs are flooded. Despatches received from differ- 
ent parts of lower Austria, Moravia and Hungary, 
all report heavy storms. Tremendous damage was 
done in the wine-growing districts of those sections of 
the Empire. The heavy downpour of rain was ac- 
companied by hailstones, which beat down the vines, 
tearing off the young leaves and buds, and so injuring 
the vines that it is highly probable the yield of wine 
will be greatly diminished. The thunder was almost 
incessant, and the lightning was remarkably vivid. A 
number of horses were struck by the lightning and 
killed, and, in some cases, laborers who were at work 
in the fields were stunned by the lightning striking 
near them. 

On the 7th inst., the cities of Verona and Mantua, 
in Italy, were shaken by an earthquake. The centre 
of the disturbance was at Verona. A subterranean 
noise was heard like the roar of artillery, which was 
followed by three strong shocks. The inhabitants 
rushed into the streets in terror. At Marcenigo, three 
persons were killed, and at Badia, Calavena, seven- 
teen were badly injured by falling houses and chim- 
neys. At the latter place another shock was felt at 
6 o’clock in the morning, and much additional damage 
was done. The movements were undulating in char- 
acter, and were more or less over the whole North of 
Italy. The towns of Balda, Calavena and Tregnanzo 
were practically destroyed by the severity of the 
shocks. A commission, appointed by the authorities to 
examine the houses which were not thrown down by 
the undulations of the earth, have made a hasty in- 
vestigation, and they report that at least three-quar- 
ters of the houses are in such a condition that pub- 
lic safety demands that they be pulled down entirely. 

A despatch to the London Daily News, from Odessa, 
says that the gloomy predictions, which have been 
made concerning the prospects of the crops in Russia, 
have been upset, at least as far as Southern Russia is 
concerned, by the heavy rains that have fallen lately. 
The whole outlook has been changed in consequence 
of these rains, and it is now believed that the harvest 
will be little under the average. 

Sir John MacDonald, Premier of the Dominion of 
Canada, died at his home, Earnscliffe, Ontario, on the 
night of the 6th inst. The remains will be interred 
at Kingston. 


NOTICES. 


WantTep—A teacher to assist in the Intermediate 
Department of Moorestown Academy. Apply to 
Samuel L. Allen, 1107 Market Street, Phila. 
Sarah S. Carter, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


WantTED — A capable teacher for the Aimwell 
School, to give instruction in drawing, sewing and 
some other branches. She is desired to enter upon her 
duties in Ninth Month next. 

Application may be made to 

Sarah Richie, 3216 N. Sixteenth St., Philada. 
Deborah P. Lowry, 2220 Pine St., Philada; or 
Jane J. Wetherell, 3435 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 


WanNTED—A competent Friend to teach the Pre. 

arative Meeting School at Malvern, Pennsylvania, 
in the Ninth Month. 

Apply to David Evans, or John G. Haines. 


WantTED—An experienced teacher for Principal in 
Friends’ Boarding School, Hickory Grove, Iowa. To 
enter upon his duties in the Tenth month next. 

—— may be made to 

oseph Coppock, Centerdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, or 
Abigail B. Mott, West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa, 


Marriep, Third Month 12th, 1891, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Plymouth, Montgomery County, Pa, 
WiturAM G. Ratrorp, of Berlin, Va., to ExizaBeru, 
daughter of Septimus and Ellen H. Roberts, of Centre 
Square, Pa. 


, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Middleton, Co- 
lumbiana Co., Ohio, Fifth Month 21st, 1891, Witsoy 
M. HAL.t, son of Linton and Ann W. Hall, to Mary 
ANNA, daughter of Jesse and Semira S. Edgerton, (the 
latter deceased.) 


Diep, Ninth Month 4th, 1890, Lypra B. Evans, 
daughter of the late Uriah Evans, in the 59th year of 
her age, a member of Upper Evesham Monthly and 
Cropwell Preparative Meeting of Friends, N. J. 


, at his residence in Norwich township, On- 
tario, Third Month 19th, 1891, in his 78th year, 
ANDREW WILIson, an elder of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting of Friends; and at the same place on Second 
Month 20th, 1890, in her 73rd year, Mary ANN 
WILLsonN, wife of the above, also an elder, and daugh- 
ter of the late John and Mirando Palmer. 


——, at the residence of her daughter, Hannah 
Brantingham, Marlboro, Stark County, Ohio, Fourth 
Month 13th, 1891, Patrence Carr, widow of the late 
Samuel Carr, in the 95th year of her age, a member 
of Marlboro Particular, and Upper Springfield Month- 
ly Meeting. This dear Friend was a striking example 
of self-denial, of a meek and quiet spirit, and always 
prefering others’ comfort to her own. She was firmly 
attached to the Society of which she was a member, 
and greatly enjoyed the company of her friends. She 
had a remarkably retentive memory, and although she 
had but very little opportunity for an education when 
young, yet her mind was stored with useful knowl- 
edge. She was fond of poetry, and could repeat it by 
the hour, and almost as long as she lived, repeating a 
very lengthy poem correctly, only thee days before 
her death, to a Friend that sat by her bed side. For 
the last ten years of her life her sight failed so that 
she was not able to read, which was a great privation 
to her, as she spent much of her. time in that way ; she 
regretted this affliction and trial nearly as long as she 
lived, but always said she wanted to be resigned. Her 
children took much pleasure in reading to her, which 
she enjoyed and always seemed thankful for. As age 
came on the powers of nature weakened, and then it 
was that the mind so well stored with useful matter in 
youth would show itself in a remarkable manner. She 
would often repeat whole poems, or lengthy articles, 
and then say, she only read that once, or heard that 
repeated once, when a little girl. A short time before 
her last sickness she had passed a very restless day, 
and the poor mind seemed sorely tried, and not com- 
forted, her daughter not knowing what more to do, 
asked her to repeat a piece. Oh, she said, my pieces 
are all gone, only a few little scraps, and then repeated 
the following : 


Father of all, in every age, 
By every clime adored, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, 
Repeating the last three lines several times, it seemed 
to quiet and comfort her, so that she was able to retire, 
and rested well through the night. Her last sickness 
was short, having contracted the prevailing influenza, 
she was only confined to her bed six days, and p 
quietly away in a peaceful sleep ; and her friends feel 
that she has been gathered, as a shock of corn fully 
ripened. “Blessed in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.” 


—+, at her residence in this city, on the 13th of 
Fifth Month, 1891, Exiza Fen, aged 80 years 6 
months and 18 days, a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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